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the 
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rugs. 
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up ol 
end 


walls will be hung with Ghiordes and Koulah 


prayer rugs ol 


The 


rugs have 


unusually 
arrived 


fine qual 
at the Mu 
now 


and an illustrated catalogue is 
course of preparation 


iL\ 
scum 


In tn 


PROGRAM 


compares 
innouNncement on page 194 oi Museum 


eiven during the comin 
winter with that made a vear ago will find 


that most of the series follow familiar lines 
| h nterspersed among these art 
significant iditions and that one or 
wo courses have apparently been dropped 
\mone tl Ns most worthy of note 
roup o X ( I rs cond ted D 
(ys! ( rnell o | hers College tor tl 
members of the Museum who are interested 
n studving wl onstitutes good design 
nd color the familiar things of dail 
ng, in order that their purchases ma 
be made most wisel nd with the greates 
satisfaction [his is an extension of 


collection 


use of the Museum 


that has been made tor veral vears tor 
= ie eee a et peice 
practical workers—salespeople, desigi 
] ] } + + 
nd manutacturers. Believing that tho 
vho bu swell as those who design, mak 
nd sell, will welcome ourse that emph: 
es the guiding standards 0 Od tast 
similar course 1s now red for members 


\ second addition, six | \iss 


tures bh 


\bbot fer classes in private schools, 1s thi 
outgrowth of a pleasant relationship wit! 
the Association of Pr te School Teachers 
[he new ur oO lectut na been 
rranged with ae Operatiol O nis 
Association to correlate with the course o 
studv in the schools they represent Th 
Museum welcomes this broadening of thi 


schools which has been 


work with privat 


carried on tor many vears W th number 


of individual school 


Phe courses apparently omitted do not in 

] | 

reality. mark any backward steps [he 
talks for blind children are not announced 


because the children coming to them 


almost without exception pupils in sig 


conservation classes who do not need ot 
want to handle the objects \ccordingl 


99 through the galleries and set 


thev can 
far better examples of art than could be 


Hall 


dropping of speck Be 


moved to the Lecture 


For these 
children the 


Iks is an 


actual gain, giving opportunity tor ga 


Visits on the part of anv class whose teacher 
will make such appointments with 
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Museum Instructor. The failure to an- 
nounce a series of talks for High School 
teachers also opens the way for any group 
of teachers or individual teacher to ask for 
the kind of talk that will meet particular 
needs rather than to attend a set course. 


THE ANONYMOUS  PROTESI 
AGAINST THE MUSEUM'S EX- 
HIBITION OF IMPRESSION- 
IST AND POST-IMPRES- 
SIONIST PAINTINGS 


SH IRTLY before the close of this Spe- 
cial exhibition, which has continued accord- 
ing to the original agreement from May 3 to 
September 15, an anonymous printed pro- 
test against 1t was given wide circulation 
through the mails and in the public press 
It is stated to come from “A Committe. 
of Citizens and Supporters of the Museum.’ 
Its concluding paragraph reads, ‘‘W< 
refrain from signing this protest only be- 
cause We wish to doubly emphasize our dis- 


and also LO eSCAPE the charge Ol 


content, 
merely seeking notoriet) 

The Museum welcomes helpful criticism 
from citizens and supporters. Had the 
authors of this protest intended to be helpful 
to the Museum, we should have supposed 
that they would have made it directly to 
the Museum authorities at the opening in- 
stead of at the closing of the exhibition, and 
that they would have appended their names 
sothatthe Museumcould judgeokthe weight 
which should be accorded to it. But the 
officers of the Museum welcome the pro- 
test even though it comes at the close of the 
exhibition, though it is unsigned, and ts 
addressed not to them but to their fellow- 
citizens. They welcome it because of the 
opportunity afforded of reiterating their 
explanation of the circumstances in which 
this special exhibition was given and of the 
Museum’s purpose in holding it. It was 
undertaken, as is stated in the introduction 
of the Museum catalogue, in response to a 
request from a group of art lovers, members 
of the Museum, who unlike the authors of 
the protest were not anonymous. — The) 
were Mrs. Harry Payne Bingham, Miss 
Lizzie P. Bliss, Arthur B. Davies, Paul 
Dougherty, Mrs. Eugene Mever, Jr., John 


Quinn, and Mrs. H 


These “‘art lovers” fe 


rry Payne Whitn 

It that “‘the educa 
tional value of such an exhibition would b 
greater if held in our Museum where the 


modern works could be easily compared 
with examples of art of well-recognized 
excellence shown in the nearby galleries 

The Museum gladly granted their request 
and our fellow-citizens are under great obli 
gation to them for the assistance they hav 
eiven to the Museum in making thi 


exhibition so complete In responding 


I 
f 


to this request, the Museum was perfect] 
aware of the fact that these impression 

paintings hav 
“excessive admiration and = ex 


and post-impressionist 
evoked 
cessive detestation In exhibiting them 
the Museum has passed no judgment upo! 
them either of admiration or detestation 


I 
It has provided and intended to provid 





an opportunity for the public to see the best 
examples of these schools which could bi 
assembled in New York, in order that our 


visitors could not only compare the post 


impressionist paintings with the impres 
sionist paintings but could also compart 
both with the examples of art of well 
recognized excellence shown in our adja 


cent galleries 


The Museum knows no partisanship in 
art nor does it promote any particul 
school of art, ancient or modern t seel 
to give to the pt b] | Oppo! ( 
eeing every kind of at rom everywher 
which any considerable number of peopl 
esteem or admire, quite regardless of the 


particular taste of its officers and trustee 
Whether the | 


duced “excessive admiration or ex 


yresent exhibition has_ pre 
detestation”’ 1s quite aside from 
pose of the Museum in holdin 
however, Interesting to note that wherea 
this anonymous protest urges “that all 
persons havi 
community and civilization write 
authorities of the Metropolitan Museum 
expressing their disapproval of the preset 
exhibition” only ten letters expressing d 
ipproval have reached the Museum up 


the date of publishing tl BULLETIN, oul 
( membership of over n thousand 
ind out o body « I o which tl 


t 


protesl 











CHILDREN’S WORLD 


Children’s Wor 
Ivins wh now exhibited in ¢ ss Root 
B, the Museum s to lovers of childt 
nd of good draw xceptional oppor 

nit or carett njovmen n 1 

ic ssroon | sitor ¢ orgets 
he Outside world of art wit he unend 
sms and disput If 1 work of Mr 
Ivins recalled anyon Is vould not b 
the protagonists of todav s pol mic move- 
ments but rather tl rracious-spirited 
group in mid-nineteenth centurv England 


the Caldecotts and Kat 


te Greenawavs Who 


knew so well hew to draw and who, lea 


ir intellects at pe find row 
firectly to our hearts 

The drawings in the present exhibition 
are made b woman who seems to take to 
being feminu : frank! nd blitl 
hearted! ird es to being a bird 
The visitor to Class Room B 1s invited, lke 
a privileged friend of the family, into th 
nursery where he seems to hear a jJovous 


normal mother humming to herself th 


traditional 


tunes 


nursery nat are cen 


while shi 
through 


alwavs voung 


activity to another 


turies old vet 
VOCS from Ons 


familiar cvcle of the averagt 


the happy, 
da\ 
Natural enough It se 


the broad- 


ms that 


sides illustrating the old songs. the Soldier 


and Le Cycle du Vin among the 


most dehghtful of the drawings 


should be 


felt sure already from the spirit of Mrs 


| 


Ivins’ art that a daughter of hers must have 


Key 


KS THE SHEI 
i . 
n familiar with the rhymes and rhvthms 
1! such folksongs long before she was hersel! 
old enough to sing them 
Ph rtist s lauen Barbara s 
whom the drawings chietly celebrate, and 
finest among the drawings are thos 


Which do homage to this voung person \ 


pencil drawing of especially fine quality 
alled Sleep, expresses the 1dea tenderly in 
the abandoned softness of pouting bab 
ps, while Sleepvhead 1s the perfect expres- 
sion in penciled line, delicately washed 
with color, of a child fairly dissolved in 

flood of drowsiness. Wakeful but medita- 
tive, Barbara reappears in the tresh-hued 
Magen nd decidedly wak 1 ine the 
Cockhors Barbara’s Country Bo S 


Y 
©) 


charming as anvthing in the 
vthing not merely Mrs 





Ivins’ sensitiveness to simple, natur 

yeaul bt so the perfection within her 
nosen field ol fer | Ol watercolor 
lo capture on paper loveliness and 


freshness of the chicory tlower 1s 


startling 
no mean feat; and with equal success othet 
Barbara 


wonders of nature, fetched in by 


woods and meadows Pipsissewa 
Beetle, Indian Pipes, Kat 


Bill Turtle 
j ' 


animal and vegetable 


Irom 
Horned Black 
did, Blueberries Butter-and 
Pre load 


| 
nave Deen 


ges, 


treasures elven with = sere 


impartiality. the miraculous watercolor 


bath which bestows on them perpetual 


vouth for the 
Barbara's appreciation and insistent owner 


of the Country Book 


| 
LIOT\ 


ship of these drawings as well as of the 


finely decorative set of Drop Scenes 


illustrations for folk story plavs. 1s well 
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suggested by the gesture in her Dedication bathing, the fresh piquancy of Primroses, 
Drawing, No. 122. and the altogether absurd blue-eyed Twins 
In addition to the colored drawings and — and Blue Umbrella 

the black and whites the exhibition contains The art of Florence Wyman Ivins 1s 
woodcuts such as the clear and wholesome © serious. The achievement insistently pre- 
portraits of Celia and Helena. But in the supposes a true talent for drawing and a 
end one Is apt to return to the Little thorough training. But it does not neces- 
Sketches. Here it Is impossible not to — sarily follow that the visitor who enters 
exclaim over the sophisticated charm of La ClassRoom B to vie wthe present exhibition! 
Legon with its eighteenth-century French will leave again in a solemn frame of 
flavor, the entertaining psychology of the — mind. 


Brother and Sister—gossiping, one sus- H. B. W. 
pects, at the expense of their elders—the Fiske itithtion: will vencate tw Clans ites 
pagan Litthe Marion whom Big Marion is — through November 19 






She drawings have been 
given 6 Garbara Soin 
by ABET. 








DEDICATION DRAWIN( 


FROM FOLK STOR 


1d! 
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SCHOO! 


MUSEUM AND PUBLIC 
COOPERATION 


ABOUT a year and one half ago, Hent 
W Kent, Secretary of the 
Museum of Art and Director of its Edu 
cational Departmen 
of the Brooklyn Museum, Dr. Gustav 
Straubenmiller, Associate Superintendent 
of Schools in New York City, and myselt 
held a conference to formulate a plan of 
cooperation between 


New York City and its elementary schools 


Not that co6Operatior Wi he n 
seums and the schools was altogether 

ing before this meeting took plac: t 
was cooperation, but onl with thosi 
schools that were fortunately situated neat 


the museums If cobperation wit 
| 


tne museuMs Was worth whil n twenty ol 
our schools, it should be equally valuabl 
for the remaining five hundred and eight 


End it was to devise, 1f possible, a workabl 
plan whereby codperation wit! 
might result, that the meeting of whicl 
spoke WaS ¢ lle a 


The plan as agreed to, has bi 


operation now for about a year and ot 
half, and one hundred and twenty-t 

schools have taken part in the worl 
These schools are distributed widely over 
the entire city, some of them being situated 


in the districts farthest aw: 
[he plan is, in short, this: Through tl 


f 


aid of a lantern and a story, with perhaps a 
short talk coupled with tl pre- 
sent to the assembled sixth, seventh, eighth 
and ninth year pupils a pictorial display otf 
historic examples of art 

Ihe purpose of the plan is to develop an 
appreciation of what art means, an ap 


preciation of the relationship of art to If 


lo give instruction in the history of art 
not its purpose, although 
knowledge of such history will result 
taking the course. But children are not 
interested in art. Why should they bi 
ictures interest them, however, and they 

Extracts from a paper by Frank H. Collins 
the Director of Drawing in the Elementary 
Schools of New York City. which was 1 i at 
the annual meeting of the American Asso 
ciation of Museums held in Cleveland, Ohio. in 


May, 1O21 


the stor tl iWakel interest, first 
the pictures and then in their signif 
n Lhe t n hort, the ICV 1K 
whic] turns the tr Or Is, In other 
words, the medium through which thi 
Gesired results are o I 1 
Phe picture ire really 1 um an 
subst ‘ p t} pli n I he int its 
ceINNINg and its end nd furthermore 
UI plan W I] | i] pro\ SUL »S lina 
operation t| pictures I SOO] orgotten 
by the pupils a4 remembrance o 
ther not oO ih at must be cl irl 
engraved upon the minds of the childr 
nowled wh: tand fo t¢ 
ve Of Ser when the time comes whe 
suc] rvic will be appreciated: tl 
ter tl zrown both uw rs a 


lo aid in fixing the pictures in the mind 
0) I pils | Sa I ] rl t | 
vidren not ef is. b OI Ww openn 
s ; 
With nall reprodt Ns O } picture 
how n tl n nie. Sey Specie 
h reer These rey on 
he pupils will, when convenient to do sé 
perl Dp I ( S b] Dox S 
proper t ons Y to h other 
, 
lo ct | crea4ri mode Of operation 
plat ppose 1 month’s lecture 
Ik, or story, whatever the teacher m: 
Noos O 1] il SO th pDiect ¢ Care 
irt \ story n rt tl KETCISES 
subject m be o1 { n nter ! 
Greek legend rin p O stor 
description may bi en of how boy 1d 
eirls lived in an nt Athens \s the stor 
progresses, pictures of typical examples of 
(sree irl rr throw! upon ti screen l 
illustrative material [| verage number 
ot pictures shown d ne h exercise Is 
twentl Ve 
1 he p| nisd ned 1 OvVvel period oO 
; é 
four Vears, and runs smoothly will con 
sist of thirtv-two separate tal which 


allows for eight talks per vear, or one tall 
per month, beginning in October and end 
ing in May Phe subject matter of th 
series begins with Egyptian art. The talk to 
be given this month, the last for the vear, 
will be on Byzantine art The talk for next 
October will probably be on the art of the 


Italian Renaissance, while the last talk o 
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the series, at the end of the fourth vear 
will be on present-day art 

So much for the plan in the rough. Its 
detailed workings are as follows: The 


principal of each school 


| taking part in th 
work first assigns one of his regular staf] 
teachers to take charge of and present thi 
This teacher, on the 
second Mondav in each month, goes to 


either the Metropolitan or the Brooklyn 


work in his school. 


Museum, whichever one happens to be the 
nearer, and there receives, between thre 
and five o’clock, instruction on how the 
work should be presented in her school 

1 b\ the 


from an instructor’ furnishes 


museum. This instructor demonstrates, 
by doing, how the work may be done in the 

mal class or assembly room. She uses ; 
class of children for demonstrative pur 
poses. Her remarks are 
children. This demonstration 
about forty minutes, the time which js to 


address« d to the 


occupies 


be given to the work in the schools 

\fter the demonstration, questions from 
the teachers are in order, and a_ type- 
written synopsis of what the museum 
instructor had to say is given to each 
teacher. The slides, lent and furnished 
by the museums, which the class teachers 
are to use to illustrate their talks, are then 
distributed. They are made up in sets and 
placed in containers which are commonly 
used for this purpose. They are then 
started on their route by the teacher from 
the school which comes first in a plan or 
group of schools which use the same slide 


set. These slides are, of course, duplicates 
of the slides used by the museum instructor 
It has been found, depending on the dis- 


tance the schools are from each other, that 


one set of shdes may suffice for seven 
schools during a month, which means that 
each school may retain the slides three 
davs, when thev must be sent to the next 
school, as planned in the schedul Phe 
school using the slides last must return 
them to the museum whence thev came, on 
the date of the next meeting. 

| must insert here the information that 
the plan includes a visit to the galleries of 


the museum after each talk is given, that 
visiting teachers may view, if possible, the 
originals of the pictures which were thrown 


on the screen It would be, of courst oO} 
uperior value if the children for whos: 
designed, could 


instruction the lectures ar 


sit the museum and see the originals « 


1 pictures shown them, but this 


cannot 


[he next step in the plan is for th 


teachers to give in their schools what the: 


received at the museum . It mar 
prove of interest to know how many pupil 
are reached by this worl The number 


about 05 000 
engaged in the work at the present writin 
S125 These figures are not large com 
pared with the number of pupils in th 
New York clementary schools, which nun 


ber : approximatel\ 750,000 while tl 


number of elcomentary school building 


It may seem to some of you that thi 


activity here described is not legitimate 


museum work. Why not keep such worl 
entirely within the sphere of the publ 
schools, you may as] Why cannot thi 
same results be accomplished if the series of 


talks, as here outlined, was planned b 
the Art Department of the schools? W1 
make it the work of the museum, and a 

why not have the subjects of the slid 
emanate from the office of the Director « 
Art in the Public Schools No. Thi 
subject 1S altogt ther too big to be hand 


exclusively by anv public school official or 
bodv of such offic ials School peopl 

busv lot, and just because of the man 
ictivities In which they are engaged, th 
outlook is apt to be restricted 

The course or direction of such an activit 


as | have outlined must have for its guid 


one who lives the lf This guide should 
not be a school man The fact that th 
activity, as we present it, emanat Iron 
the art museums of our city “‘makes all t 


difference in the world” to our teacher 
ind | wish that vou might believe, as | do 
that the 
design, in all the schools of our count: 


art work, the work in drawn 


should center around its art museums 

There is no danger, | am sure, of our 
mtisecums growing wear of well-don 
even if the end seems far away, and it 


well to remember that those who are mi 








[HE MI 


next-dool! I bors, and be LIS IS 

| entreatl 1 Ore’ tho S ol 
which happer ted r the ru 
of your circl \nd too 
must we remember and act upon accord 
ingly, that it n the childr world 
rather than that of the old folks that we 
should work most zealousl 


A NOTABLE LOAN OI 
PAINTINGS 


A NUMBER of changes have recenth 





been made in the hanging of the galler 
es of paintings t commodat 

pictures lent to the Museum by ¢ S 
Chauncey Stillman in memory of his father 


lames Stillman. Visitors to the Museum 


opportunity to see a num- 


1dVe here dan 
yer of excellent and unfamiliar pictures of 
Various schools im < few cases | 


not represented in the Museum collections 
kight of the pictures are of the Itahar 





Renaissance, two are French of the eig 
teenth centur 
and Rembrandt 


Vasari, in his life of Lorenzo di Cred 


tells us that this artist painted many por- 
traits. Only atew are known and recorded 
today, and an added one ts the fine, direct 


holding 


portrait of a middle-aged man 
bowl in his hands which is included in the 
Stillman loan and now hangs in Gallery 
Uffizi Gallery 


> fT 


30. A similar picture in th 
Lorenzo's 


supposed to represent master 


Verrocchio, shows a similar pose, like draw- 
ing of the hands, and the same high finish 
without sacrifice of strength and simplicity 


cit 4 Ter dly 


\ later Florentine pictur 
appealing. 1s the stylefully drawn and 
gavly colored Halberdier by Pontormo 
hanging in Gallery 29. The voung warrior 


pon with one hand 


holds the shaft of his we: 


while the other rests gracefully on his hip 
The delicate curves of his cheeks and the 
wistful languor of his features express 

nature and body not vet hardened into 


soldierly maturity Phe picture was tor 
merly in the collection of Princess Mathild 
it was given to Bronzino 


Ital are 


at which time 


From the northern 


S¢ hools ol 


Boccaccio Boccaccino, Francia 


paintings by 


ITROPOLITAN MUSEUM O] 


ART 


tring pictures having 


and Gianpi 
been formerly in the Crespi gallery at 
Milan [hey have been hung in Gallery 
50 Phe Virgin and Child with a Bird by 
Madonna of the 


commonl\ 


Box accino presents | 


Wholesome, broad-faced type 


seen In Bramantino’s work, while the divin 


(Child 1s shown as a little bo 


quaint almost 


German manner Fhe Saint Bar 
Francia is seen half-length, stand 


windowed 


n the 
ing behind a parapet lhe 
tower in her arms recalls the legend which 


dec lared her 


Causing 


how the beautiful saint 


adherence to the new religion by 


three windows to be built into the tower 
hic] thus to sym- 


bolize the Christian soul which receives 
1 1 


throug! 


{ th 
U) Lid 


1 three windows the glorious light 


Son, and the Hol 


Father, the 
Ghost 
The Virgin and 


Gianpietrino shows that this 


Pome- 


Child with the 


granate by 


prolific artist was able to employ Leon- 
ardesque traits without losing an indivi- 
dual sentiment which has its own poetry 


and which, at can seem flat onl\ 


Its best 


when compared too closely with the work 
of the master himself and of his greater 


pupils. 
Stull alian schools ar 


from the north It 
] . 1 
| men by 


the two 
Moron which have been hung as pendants 


while the small Virgin and 


splendid portraits of 
in Gallery 20, 
Child by Tiepolo hanging on the opposite 
wall completes the Italian pictures. 

In Gallery 20 are to be the eigl 
teenth-century French paintings. The por- 
trait of Mile. Blondel de Gagny, holding her 


seen 


painted easily and 


Is given to Nattier 


mantle full of flowers, 


with delicac' ol color 
Th portrait ot a lady by Vestier sets befor 
voung lady of 


a white frock with 


Louis 


lackadatsica 
XVI's time 
Satin stripes charming creation. 

The Madonna Child by Murillo 


according to Professor Mayer in 


1] 
us «l 


dressed in 
and 


the artist’s late period, 1070 to 1082, 1s a 


work of the great Spanis! 


characteristic 
painter of Madonnas. Rembrandt’s Por 
trait of Titus, which completes the list of 
pictures comprising this highly interesting 
hangs in Gallery 26. It shows the 


of about 


loan 
nineteen 


artist's son at the age 


1O4 


d 
h 
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t 


wearing a broad cap and sitting in an 


his hand Thi 


iri 
hi hin on 
Rembrandt's 


resting 


chan 


fine pieture in developed 
vile of 1000 was formerly in th 


of the Duke of Rutland H. B. W 


collect On 


REARRANGEMENTS IN) THE 


MORGAN WING 
WITH the installation of the Louis X\ 


a considerable readjustment 
the Hoentschel 


paneled room, 


of the galleries devoted 


decorative art \ gre 


of an individual piece 








ROOM F 13, 


AND THI 


furniture and wood 


involving th 


Collection of French 
work became 
Louis XIV, the Regency, and the g 
part of the Louis XV material. U1 
the rest of the Morgan Collection, 
have remained with a few smal 


Nneceessa;®y, 


greater 


eee 


rooms 
exceptions practically 
first installed. At that time, 
nstallation had to be 
time while the 
the material wer 


as thev were when 
due to force 
of circumstances, the 
made in a minimum of 
nature and the amount of 
still somewhat uncertain RS: -3 


consequence, a number of the fine pieces of 


natural 


collection is 


» best 


in. which the 
rich, were not shown to th 


woodwork, 
particularly 


PERIOD OF LOUIS XV 


is therefore 


( 
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Van her throt mistortunes 
lighting « Ktapositi In the present 

rangzemel in mpt f been mack 
to organize the material lar as possibl 
not only more strictly from the period point 
t view, but also witl eful regard to 
S le re] tion betwee! | rious ra 
ments. Consistency of ile was one ol 
the chief and preéminent virtues of late 
seventeenth and eighteenth-century French 


leal of the beaut 


\\ il wil 


tai 


ell no 


é 


REGENCY 
crushed b nharmoni urroundings 
It has been, of cours practicall n 
possible to achieve really satisfactory re 
sults in every arrangemen wing both te 
the nature and to e quantity of the 
material of a given period ulabl It 
consequence, there ar I ses wher 

wall rather tl ro 1 be 1 
garded as a unit 

In Gallery F 9, where the series of Frenc 
rooms of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries begins, it has been necessary to 


move a good de: 


leave, with one or 


XIV mater 


| OUIS 


two 


| elsewhere in 


order to 
xceptions, onl 


vhibitior [ly 





IN O THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM Ol \R | 








|| ( ) } \\ l | l WW ¢ rl} tt) t 1 
les pt ; ww ft tl { O disappear lhe re 1 of freedom and 
prior t nd it] ntut 1 n sé » and reaches its height 
I) irlier | I be called the n the de s of the period of Louis XV. 
e of Le Br represented only b The next gallery in the series, F 13, on 
ree p s purcl by the Museum and — the second floor, 1s also occupied in the main 
I tl Bibli qui by material of the transitional type Lh 
Nat Phe MM paneling on the west wall is particularly 
val nteresting, and though plentifully restored 
ba le of t seventeent! n construction the carved parts are fin 
ntur n r d in ntouched examples of early eighteenth 
le « e Reg Oappear. O ( iry decorative woodwot The dragon 
1 here are no mor perb m nd 1 s are used in the regular earl 
5 Ol le « ral than the two n Reger manner, but may have been 
nt paneled doors wh remain, < actually chiseled during the first vears of 
ore, on the west wall [hese pieces ar Louis XV’s reign Ihe three fragmentar 
raditionally to ha me from Marl panels on the north wall are typical 
valace that absorbed much of the treasurt Regen pieces nd show well the in 
nd attention of | XI\ nd ot | reasing lightness of design, though the 
1d \ lestr d eo ARe oncentrated movement of the later stvl 
lution \ h somewhat restored lacking Th llustrate the next step 
6 the frame, the pat themselves are un n development after the Marly doors 
ouched, and in thetr lal pain The dragon m¢ e appears to good ad 
ilding must have looked vi n | antage in the console table on the sami 
the woodwork of about the same date now wall. Here cain, the detail is almost 
| in place in the k hambet entirely that of the previous epoch, but its 
Versailles reatment 1s distinctly later 
In the next ler r 10 objects On the opposite walls are shown some 
re almost entirely of the early eighteen panels of a quite different genre. Here 
entury, a period that 1s somewhat loos the situation is reversed Design and 
called the Regency, it having begun at details are of a distinctly early Louis X\ 
least ten vears before and lasted an equal character, but show in their execution the 
time after the Duke of Orleans was in continuation of the previous manner 
power. The white and Id alcove was This is probably due to the fact that they 
tually built probably after the young’ were part of an ecclesiastical decoration 
Louis XV assumed tt reins of office where a gravity and scale more consonant 
though it belongs to 1 transition. On with the earlier style were demanded 
he other hand, the black old table and In the next gallery, F 14, the paneling on 
rtonnier, designed more or less in the the north and west walls, still retaining to 
manner of the great Boulle, were made a large extent its original painting and 
while Louis X ITV was still alin were also eilding, shows a well-developed Regency 
quite probably, the panels on the same wall type that, in many ways, has already very 
The general difference between the lati largely assumed th haracteristics of the 
Louis XIV manner and that of the Regen rly | XV period. These pieces ar 
may be observed from a comparison of th said to have come from the Chateau of 
ontents of these two rooms That o St. Cloud—one of the finest residences of 
louis XIV is seen to be more rigid and he Regent, where he carried on extensive 
rectilinear, with a tenden specially in| works about the years 1715-1720. Here 
ts later phase, to closeness of design I} we have striking evidences of the social 
foliage used is more conventional 1 thar changes that were ushered in with the new 
that in the panels carved in the early century. The large formal apartments of 
ihteenth ntur nd feeling of sé th eventeenth century have made wa\ 
orm ident in the use of almost ever) for, or been subdivided into, small chamber 
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suites of cabinets— with delicate, fink 


scale decoration to harmonize with this 
new mode. Sprightliness begins to take 


the place of splendor. 

With the objects on the south wall, we 
step definitely into the reign of Louis XV. 
[he two painted panels exemplify French 
cighteenth-century decoration at perhaps 
its most delightful period. The scheme 
of paneling and moulding has been more or 


less stabilized, giving a frame within which 


marble frame was out of place. Probably 
lar the greater number of ordinary fire 
places were finished in this wav. but few 
examples are left, owing to the perishable 
nature of the material and the ease with 
which later fashions could replace them 

In the next gallery is installed the Louts 
XV paneled room mentioned above, which 
has been fully described in an earlier issue 


of the Butztetin.' In the small room 


beyond are more panels of the period, a 











‘ee 





| 


| 
| 


\ 
] 


A 


ROOM | 14 PERIOD OF} LOUIS XV 


AND THI 


the painted decoration can play with the 
greatest freedom and yet avoid the ten- 
dency to scatter which is a weakness ot 
most Regency design. The treatment ot 
the boar hunt decoration shows the later 
echo of the Watteau designs, exemplified in 
the famous panels now in the Musée des 
\rts Décoratifs. 
cate that the panel came from some hunting 


The subject would indi 


lodge, the decorators of the period drawing 
Inspiration, wherever possible, from the use 
of the room which they adorned. The 
small wooden mantel on the same wall 
shows a type in general use in the smaller 
apartments, where the large and costly 


Ia7 


/ 


REGENCY 


fine armoire dating from the early years of 


the reign, and several decorative canvases 
and sketches for ceiling decorations, both 
French and Italian. The central pieces on 
both north and south walls are panels of 
considerable interest Phat on the north 
wall is in the manner of the famous de- 
signer Nicholas Pineau, and in the treat- 
ment of the trophy, originally gilded, 
illustrates the continued influence of the 
metalworker in this particular since the 
time of the decoration of the Galerie des 


Glaces at Versailles. There are perhaps no 


more onvincing witnesses to the genius of 


M. M. A. Buttetin, Apt 1921, pp. 72-70 








5 op RR 
treatment and approximates the work 


Verberckt at Versailles and 
Cit Soubise nN 


unfortunately been the victim of vandal 


sm, but still retains 





beauty that it must have had originall 


the Hétel the beasts ar 


Paris 1 | paneling h; 
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RECENT SALES OF ARMOK 
FRANCIS LATHROP, the painter, 
narrates that in his vouth he asked an old 
trapper to tell him the best time of the vear 
hunting bear Bear?’’, said the 
ol eteran, “the season to kill bear is when 


round remark which 
s Mr. Lathrop alwavs apphed with equal 

significance to collecting objects of ancient 
apples especially, | think, to 
Is comes into the 
shop or salesroom. rarely Indeed, col- 
ms Of armor large enough and likely 
» theme of a sale are few 
and far between. In France at the present 
lay there are apparently but three col- 
lections to be placed in this category; 
scarcely more than six in’ England; in 
Holland none; in Switzerland two; in all 


an two. In fact, dur- 


ng the past tour decades one may count on 
his fingers such sales as the Spitzer (1895 
le Cosson (1890, 1893), Londesborough 


1888), Gimbel (1904 


Hetner (1904), and 
Brett ISO5 

Hitherto, in a word, the buver of armor, 
whether for his private collection or for a 
museum, has been able to draw his breath, 
financially speaking, before the next sale 
came upon him. As a consequence of the 
war, however, this condition has changed, 
ind within a short time no less than five 
Important sales of armor have taken place 
in London alone And it 


that a few words may be said 


is about these 
which in a 
Way are pertinent to the BULLETIN, since 
from three of them we secured important 
pieces for our gallery he first of the sales 


r 
\pril, 1920, and the fifth, in 


YT ] » 
n took place 


nally 1 in 
the freshness of gilding and color. Among — 1921, in the beginning of July. 


the wall panels there are no examples of t 


fully developed rococo stvle, but two alcove 


heads show the ornamental treatment used 


in a manner slightly more advanced th 
that illustrated in the paneled room 
Many have been the stern rebukes 


savage criticisms that the stvle of Louis X\ 


has received, both in its own time 


since, but in it, to a greater degree perha 


than in the other periods, appears the r 
essence of French decorative genius 


M.R.R 


| 


he lhe first sale included the objects gath- 
ered by the late Sir Guy Francis Laking, 
Keeper of the Armories of Windsor, of the 
in Wallace Collection, and of the London 


{ 


Museum, critic of discretion, author of a 


and = great work on European arms and armor 


and born collector. He knew where splen- 


and did objects lurked, and was ever angling 
ps forthem. For one thing, his position was 


il exceptional, as a member of the firm of 
Christie, Manson and Woods, best known 


umong European auctioneers. His home 
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and his armor were in St. James Palac: 


where as armorer to the Wing he had 
an official apartment. Later he bought 
a Villa in Avenue Road, in the northwest 
quarter of London, which he named Mey- 
rick Lodge in honor of Sir Samuel Rush 
Mevrick, the early English collector and 
writer. In the sales catalogue there Is a 
good picture of Laking’s main gallery, 
showing a vitrine well filled with early 
helmets, beautiful in the = reflets which 
authentic armor. gives. Nearby were 
mounted a hundred or more sword pom- 
mels, objects of luxury in nearly every 
instance, striking in form and exquisite in 
workmanship. Complete suits of armor 
he had none, and his collection was not 
large numerically—about four hundred 
lots—but high in quality. An object of 
lesser value he might have bought, faute d: 
mieux, but presently it drifted away into 
another resting place 

Ihe Laking catalogue shows us, in special 
illustrations, such objects as early helmets, 
precious Gothic spurs, including the fellow 
of the “de Dreux” spur in the Riggs Col- 
lection, series of court swords, and pieces of 
armor which belonged to Philip Il. As a 
result of the sale all of these have now 
found their way to the United States 
Clarence H. Mackay Collection). The 
Museum secured three fragments (two 
ear defenses and a toe-cap) of the enriched 
armor which Charles V wore at Mihlberg 
a beautifully etched and gilded colletin of 
1590, a Visor of a miniature topfhelm of 
1280, a badge of fourteenth-century horse 
equipment bearing the crest of the Black 
Prince, several enameled bossets of bridles 
sixteenth century), an embossed gauntlet 
earlier from the Mevrick Collection, a visor 
etched by Pieter von Speyer, a second 
visor engraved in the stvle of Valentin 
Siebenberger, and finally, a portrait in 
armor, half-length, by Zucchero, of William 
Devereaux, Earl of Essex. 

The second sale dispersed the armory of 
Jaroness Zouche of Harvngworth, one ot 
the oldest collections in England. This 
was shown in the great hall at Parham, 
which all readers will recall who have 
thumbed the plates of Nash’s Mansions of 


England. It was brought together by 


Robert Curzon, the Baron Zouche of hi 
day, who ts still remembered as an ad 
venturous collector in the "30's and “4o's 
author of A Visit to the Monasteries of the 
Levant (1849), and one-time Secretary of 
Much of 


{ 


his armor came from the armory of the 


the Embassy at Constantinopl 
Sultans when this material was swept out ot 
its old home and sold by weight, it is said, 
on the quay at Constantinopl \t that 
time (about 1840) an entire cargo of armot 





SHOULDER GUARD 


ITALIAN, 1400 


is reported to have been carried as ballast t 
Genoa. In any event, we have the evi- 
dence that Lord Zouche purchased most of 
this armor not in Constantinople, but in 
Italy, and used it as the main décor of his 
armory at Parham. It was romanticall 
mounted for the most part, for those were 
the days when no “‘ baronial hall’? was com 
plete without its crusading figures, which 


stood about either in niches or on heavy 


pedestals. The important part of the Par 
ham sale, then, was the fifteenth-century 
or “Gothic”? armor: there were four suits 
of it in all, very much made up, unfortt 
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nately, | “old Pratt the Bond Street collector from oman ountri Here 
irmor dealer otf the middle nineteenth eain a number of early helmets were sold 
centur But the genuine pie whicl nd we note especially the fine late Goth 
these suits contain were of great interest suit (from the Beardmore Collection 

nd after all Gotl turns up tod lecorated hand-and-a-half sword, an im 

ith more than half of its elements authen portant half-suit of engraved north Italian 
tic, the modern collector views it) with irmor-—all of which, 1t may be noted, cami 
respect and admiratior We may mention — to this country, as well as one of the three 
that all of these Gothic suits came to tl highly treasured Highland claymores (Col- 
United States. The same fate, however lections Hearst, Welch \ claymore, in 
did not befall'a half-suit of tilting armor cidentally, is f the basket-hilted broad 
which was bought by a well-known British sword of Scottish regiments, but an earl 
Glasgow) collector Among the rarities double-handed sword with quillons down 
of this sale which came to the Metropolitan bent, usually terminating in a perforated 
Museum were the following: sollerets ornament. At this sale the Museum 

CHAIN-MAIL SOLLERETS WITH 
MAXIMILIAN TOE-CA 

beautifully designed, in chain mail, wit! quired, among several lots, the pieces ol 
fluted toe-caps; several pieces of Gothic engraved tilting armor which came orig) 
armor, described and illustrated in techni nally from the Beardmore Collection. 
cal works; a pair of defenses for the lower [he fourth sale, while the poorest from 
leg, ornamented by perforations—a type of | the view-point of the general collector, was 


armor known only, so far as | recall, in of unusual interest, for it brought into the 
certain fragments in the Museo Poldi market the armor from Wilton House 


Pezzoli in Milan and in the national Salisbury, which had been in the possession 


armory in Sweden. 4 the Earls of Pembroke since the sixteenth 
Phe third sale was the breaking up of the century. It included hardly a hundred 
armory of the late Morgan S. Williams of — pieces, but each piece had a sentimental 


St. Donat’s Castle, Wales, who collected value; it had belonged ever to the same 
thirty or forty years ago. A number of — family, which handed it out to its retainers 
his objects were “‘types” from the Beard- in the stirring days of Henry VIII, Blood) 
more Collection (1840); the rest he gathered Marv, or Elizabeth. In general, though, 
through local antiquaries, and during the armor impressed one unfavorably 

frequent journeys to the Continent. He — was of poor or half-way qualitvy—a jumbk 
aimed ever to secure “primitives,” and his — of gauntlets and headpieces, odds and ends 


} 


collection had special merit in the eve of the — of arms and legs, representing, it 1s said, th 


expert Hence his sale, while not large in — residue of a vast armory which a Pembrok 
the number of its pieces (scarcely more — had ordered carried out and buried secretly 


than three hundred), brought together in the time of the Civil War: armor which 


LOO 
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Was never recovered. and whose place of reru ted (by 
burial is now. forgotten \n important of the 


omewhat worn etched band 
object in 


touched up \t the auction this piece 
remember mounted on a high — failed to bring the r 
pedestal in the front hall of Wilton, the = and it will probably b 


his sale was an equestrian hat 
| 


1 
t 
ness which serve placed upon tt 


returned to Wilton 


biect in the sale w 


horse ‘‘manikin” an extraordinary attai lhe most important 





CAN 1 | 1 } et \ ( } 
of sheet iron or block tin Th rmor © tL rmor made by the Queen 
the man is’probably of Greenwich work-  armorer Jacobe at Greenwich about 1585 
manship, showing splinted bac nd breas rr Henry Herber econd Earl of Pen 
burganet with falling butfe, all parts with) broke. It resembles closely one of tl 
borders engraved and gilded \rmor tor Scudamore harness now in the Metre 





CANTLI \TI ANISH, 1595 

the feet 1s lacking; this was doubtless ot politan Museum of Art t nas a milat 
chain mail and provided with toe-caps in headp the same arm and thigh guard 
the Italian) manner. Ihe herse armor ponderous shoulders, and slender legs 
shows its late date, with small pevtrel, and t is Ornamented similarl bands richl 
iL curious croupiéere armored at the sides as ngraved and gilded. In its” herald 
though with round-shields hung at th fecoration it 1s t richest known ered 
cantle. It 1s a rare harness, and in goo with the blazonry of the house of Pen 
order—not without restorations, however ol which » less tl vent A 
which date probably between 1840 and oats of arms are picture brom 
1860, when the body of the armor was mental CW-Dpoll pre t 
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mportat \ mad n 1 kg pl ) Vintel 74 ina U 
richest manner. tor Statel personagt 1 me to write down the tale as | had 
brother-in-law of the King, Knight of thi told it to you 
Garter and St. George, a great worthy in It was about January 1, 1870, that we 
Elizabeth’s affairs, brother-in-law of Sir 9 sailed trom Cairo in a dahabiyeh on out 
Philip Sidney, Maecenas of artists and way up the Nile, where we visited the 
writers, and himself somewhat of a herald, temples and other antiquities which a 
as we see from his studies in blazonry which — tourist was expected to visit. My father 


The sale 
made no little stir 1 


it bears of this splendid suit 
n conservative circles 
in England, and efforts were made to secure 
it for the In France or Italy, 11 


would have been promptly sequestered as 


nation, 


a national treasure; in London it passed 
duly to the highest bidder, Sir Joseph 


Duveen, who will presently place it in the 
\merican market 

rhe fifth sale dispersed the remainder o! 
the Beardmore Collection, of which a 
number of specimens had already been sold 
in the Morgan Williams Collection. Here 
were two hundred lots of old provenance, 
them pictured in the 


most ol folio cata- 


logue (1844) of the Beardmore gallery at 
Uplands. Among the better pieces of this 


collection were a pistol buckler of the guard 


of King Henry VIII, a suit of tilting 
armor, engraved in bands, with several 
supplemental pieces, numerous enriched 


firearms, and, especially, a rare series of 
early polearms, English and Continental, 
including types which appear never before 
to have turned up at public sale 

D. 


REMINISCENCE POSSI- 


BILITY 


A OF A 


As a contribution to the history of 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, it is in- 
terestingtoknow that, as the following letter 
shows, nothing but a quarrel, presumably 
over a question of backsheesh, prevented 
the Museum from beginning its art collec- 
tions with anumber of important Egyptian 
lhus chance undoubtedly de- 
man\ 


antiquities. 
termines the beginnings at least « 


| 
| 


ot our American art museums 


My pEAR Mr. 

| told you a few days ago about some ot 
the adventures which father (John 
Taylor Johnston), my and [| had 


ROBINSON: 


m\ 
mother, 


Was Intensely interested 1n all the wonderful 


things he saw, and as he was also much inter- 


ested in Bible history, he read to us, as we 
voyaged up the river, those Bible stories 
which had any connection with the stories 
of the Pharaohs; especially was this the 
case with Rameses I], the Pharaoh, who as 


the Bible says, “hardened his heart’’ and 
“oppressed the children of Israel.” 


In due time we reached Luxor, where our 


first excursion was to the Tombs of the 
Kings. As our donkeys took us over this 
long ride we were much surprised to see on 
every side pieces of mummy cloth, long 


strips and small bits, some of very heavy 


made from a coarse fibre of 
and some almost 
handkerchief. Wr 
all 


this kind 


cloth, 


some 


some kind as fine and 
delicate 
could not 


from, as we had seen nothing ot 


as d 


pocket 
understand where 1t came 
elsewhere, and our donkey boys and guides 
professed complete ignorance 

In Father’s diary he spoke of crowds of 
men and boys in this Valley of the Kings 
with small idols, ss 
He was finally persuaded to buy an amulet 
and some bead necklaces which he 


“scarabel, coins, et 
ascer- 
tained later, rather to his surprise, were 
genuine. 

At Luxor found a United 
consul, Mustapha Aga by name, and he 
introduced us to a Mr. Smith, a dealer in 
who had lived in Luxor for over 

The latter visited us on board 


we States 


antiques 


ten years. 

and told us that he had a great many 
extraordinary things for sale which he 
would like to show us. We were nothing 
loath but we were rather amused by the 
caution and mystery with which Mr. Smith 
introduced us into his darkened house. 


This house was, | think, built of mud like 
except that it had a 

He left us below while he 
steep to “open the 
ascended we found 


the native houses, 
second stor 
climbed the 


windows’ but when we 


Stairs 
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nothing really opened, only that the solid 
window shutters were slightly bowed. In 
this half-light we saw wonderful things 

mummies and mummy cases on the floor or 
standing upright against the walls of the 
rooms, and one of the walls was occupied by 
an enormous heap of papyri. They were 
piled at least four feet high against a wall 
and sloped down fully half-way across the 
room, and there were well odd 
which had rolled here and there. | think 
been at least one or two 
hundred There were other 
things which | do not clearly remember, but 
| know that on the window sills were many 
scarabs and beads and other small articles. 
Mother said in her diary, ““ Mummies and 


cases stood around: hands, feet, skulls, et¢ 


ds Ones 


hav Cc 


them. 


there must 


ol 


were In profusion.” 

We left as secretly as possible and that 
evening Mr. Smith spent with us on our 
dahabiveh. Father told us that he had 
Mr. Smith for a on al! the 
antiquities we had seen but he answered 
that as he had many more very valuable 
objects to offer, including roval mummies, 
he would like Father to see some of these 


asked price 


before any price was named. 

he last day of our stay at Luxor Mr. 
Smith took Father once more to his house 
alone. 
TO 


1) 


p>‘ 


but preferred that he should 
\fter their return Father came below 
prepare paper and ink for writing out a 
contract, and | think to make an initial 
During his absence 
We 


un- 


payment on account. 
a terrible noise was heard on shore. 
all rushed on deck and saw a most 
seemly triangular fight taking place on the 
bank. Our dragoman (Pietro), Mustapha 
\ga, and Mr. Smith were all rolling on the 
ground and beating each other with their 
fists while cries arose from the crowd on 
shore and from our sailors on board: a most 
disgraceful scene! It was undoubtedly a 
question of the division of backsheesh 
among the three men. 

| had never father so angry. 


seen my\ 
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He at once went on shore accompanied, | 


think, by one or two of our men, pulled 


Pietro out of the melée, ordered him on 
board, gave the word to set sail and 
everything being ready, off we went 


Father was much annoyed over this igno- 
minious ending to an 


transaction, so much so that he would not 


such important 
talk about it except perhaps to Mother 
When we reached Ghizeh, opposite old 


) | or ! 
package O 


Cairo, they brought us a larg 
mail, the first we had had since we sailed up 
the river from Boulak. It must have been 
at this time that Father received a cabl 
gram from New York, offering him the first 
Presidency of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 
immediate acceptance, and made arrange- 
ments for hastening our return home. | 
have often thought that he intended this 
important collection for the new Museum. 
He did not say so, however, and it was not 


He was very much pleased, sent an 


until the great find of royal mummies and 
other treasures at Deir-el-Bahari in 1881 
that he it 
that he had little doubt that these treasur 
were those that had been offered to him by 


mentioned again to me. saying 


Mr. Smith, and that the roval mummies 
which had just been discovered included 
that of the Great Rameses I] \s these 
mummies had been secretly removed by 
the natives from the Tombs of the Kings 
and hidden in a tomb at Deir-el-Bahari 
the mystery of the quantity of mummy 
cloth which we saw in 1870 in the Valley 
of the Tombs of the Kings, and of the 
many genuine scarabs and other antiquities 
which had been offered to us, is easily 
explained 

My husband and | spent the winter of 
1884 in Egypt and there in the Boulak 
Museum among the other Pharaohs we 
looked upon the face of him who had 
“hardened his heart’? and had so sorely 
and for so long a period “‘oppressed thi 
children of Israel.” 

IE MILy JOHNSTON DE Fort 
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and others, on subjeets related to the design and color in the things of ever) 
course of study pursued, with the purpose day life, especially in their relation to 
of showing the usefulness of Museum col- merchandise, illustrated by objects in th 
lections as illustrative material. Wednes- Museum collections and by objects lent 
davs: September 28—November 30, at by dealers for this purpos Miss Cor- 
1p. M. Class Room A nell will have the help of experienced 

lalks for Classes in High Schools, by Alice specialists who will speak on supplemen- 
I. Coseo, Museum Instructor, on sub- tary topics on the dates designated bi 
jects arranged to correlate with th low, which lectures will be open to the 
course of study in the high schools publi 


Mondays: October } December 10 


February 13—May 8; at OO P.M 
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Hall Group 1. Eight Sundays, 3:00-4:30 P. M 


For PRACTICAL WORKER 


lecture 
October 16, 23, 30; November 6, 1 

lalks tor Classes in the New York Training é 
20, 27; December { 

School tor Teachers, by Museum In- ; 
; Group 2. Eight Sundays, 3:00-4:30 P.M 

structors. Wates to be announced Meerh'« 


12; 16; 26: April 3; 6,.16,:233 
Class Room 1. ; 


lhe Lectures in this course by eminent 


torv-Hours for Crippled Children, by Miss specialists, known as the Arthur 
Chandler, Museum Instructor, illus- Gillender Lectures (lessie Gillender 
trated with objects from the collections Foundation), six in number, will be 
luesdays: October 25. and Ma) 2, al 2:3 given on the above dates as follows 
mM. Lecture Hall Sundays: October 30 and November ! 
and 27; March 19 and April 2 and 16 
LECTURI FOR CLASSI IN. PRIVATI 3:00-4:30 P.M 
SCHOOLS 
FOR SALESPEOPLI 
Six Lectures, by Miss Abbot. Museum Group 1. Four Fridavs, 9-10 A. M., O 
Instructor, arranged with the codper- tober 14, 21, 28; November 4 
ation of the Association of Privat Group 2. Four Fridavs, 9-10 A. M 
School Teachers, on subjects chosen to March 3, 10, 17, 24 
correlate with the course of study in the 
schools. The charge for these lectures For MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNER 
is that usual for Museum instruction Group 1. Four Fridays. 10 A. M.-12 M 
25 cents per person for each lecture November 11, 18, 25, and December 
luesdayvs: November 1, 15, 20, February ; 
14 and 28, March 14, at 230 P.M Group 2. Four Fridays, 10 4. M.-12 M 
Class Room A March 31, April 7, 14, and 21 


FOR VIEMBERS 
Srupy-Hours AND LECTURES ON PRACTI- 


igi alata lee i Group 1. Three Saturdays, 10 A. M.-12 M 
November 5, 19, and December 3 
Study-Hours, arranged in several groups Group 2. Three Saturdays, 10 A. M 
and conducted by Muss Cornell, of 12 M., March 25, April 8 and 22 
leachers College; for those who ar Studyv-Hour groups in Class Room ‘ 
Interested in) what constitutes good Lectures in Class Room A 
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found an interesting collection of objects 
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addition to his American 


Colonial silver, a silver porringer made by 
that celebrated New York_= silversmith, 
Benjamin Wynkoop, who was the son of 
Cornelius Wynkoop of 
baptized by the Dominie of the old Dutch 
Church at that place on the eighteenth of 
April, 16075. On -first day of 
October, he marricd in New Yor] 
Femmetje Van der Heul. He lived in the 
south Manhattan Island, 
served as a collector and 


10 1732 


| t 
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Kingston, and was 
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the communion silver of the Dutch Re- 
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Clearwater’s porringer was. in- 
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whom it was mad 
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Dyck Wynkoop turn 
her nephew, Derrick. The porringer has 
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and in this 


Impetus to national industries, 


instance the event was a godsend to the 
lace makers; the various centers took on 


rvew lease of life and the dentelliéres of 
Brussels and Ghent vied with one another 
in the production of a queen’s lace worthy 
\t Ghent the Queen placed 


Valenciennes: 


the name. 
in this same 
were several pieces which 


unfortunately obliged to 


large order for 
collection there 
the Museum was 
let pass 


pieces that are living documents 


in the history of the national industry of 

Belgium and ought to be preserved in the 

land of their birth 
Phe handkerchiet 


bears the 


Mu- 


Mono- 
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selec Tei 


seum collection crowned 


Bl 
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gram of the contracting parties—L. M. 
Leopold, Marie)—the national arms of the 
Belgian King, and the roval eagle of his 
\ustrian consort; these occupy three cor- 
ner medallions, while the remaining cornet 
and the field of the border have floral 
bouquets, and delicate pillow sprays on a 
needlepoint ground. The interest centers, 
however, in the heraldic motives; 
worked in the most exquisite needlepoint 
point so marvelously fine that it is difficult 

imagine fingers sufficiently delicate to 
manipulate such thread as it comes from 
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the distaff and later passes to the needle. 
Never in the history of Brussels needlepoint 
has the quality of this piece been surpassed, 
and never more can it be attained in this 
commercial age. The handkerchief will be 
shown in the Room of 
during September 
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This very difficulty, however 
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makes the study of glass peculiarly fasci- 
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senses of touch, sight, and hearing to an 
unusual degree. What exultation comes 


to him when at last he begins to recognize 
the difference between the bell-like ring of 
I:nglish glass when struck and the short, 
shallow tone of Dutch glass, for example; 
when he can detect the modern imitation 
by its clear brilliance as contrasted with the 
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Spa ! Moore ¢ tion ¥ rther t 
COGTSCT \ \ Spal (german sty | S nc 
las” o1 Venetian glass in the Morgat 
Ln n ] S 1 sp { Pw?! 
ornaments, 1 nd encirc! 


threads which distinguish 1 work of tl EDUCATIONAL WoRK, 1921 Simultane 
of the Museum 





tau rio tvp by } \ Bul N this me sulletin devoted to 
In another are grouped enameled and « | tional the Museum 1s 
graved glasscs from Germany, Holland being mailed to schools, teachers, museums, 
and England nd libraries It will gladly be sent to any 
Though the collection het hown Is member or subscriber who ts interested 
quite comprehensive in 1 ope, it IS. to acquaint himself with the character and 
admirably supported three cases | extent of this phase of Museum activ 
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\RMS AND ARMOR Hberdict Frencl XV-X\ cent Gift of Stephen H. P. Pe 
(Wing H, Room 9 
Wing H, Room 5 dagger, Persian, XVIII cent Gilt of C. O. von Kienbuscl 


Dr 


WINGS if Yat by | 


brook, In memory ot the 


late Edward Holbrook 
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xhibitior 
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CLASS OBJECI SOURCEI 


PAINTING *Portrait of a Man, attributed to Salvator 
Rosa, Italian, 1615-1673 Bequest of Mary L. Harrison 

‘Lake Maggiore, by Sanford R. Gitford, 

1823-1880; Pasture Scene, by James M 

Hart, XIX cent.; Gentleman anda Lady 

Making Music, by J]. G. Brown, 1831 

1913; The Trout Pool, by Worthing 


ton Whittredge, 1820-191: \merican Gift of Co Charles A 
Fowler 
fWalcheren, by Alexander Shilling, Amer- 
can, contemporary Purchase 
EXTILI Covers (2), Bokhara, XVII-XVIII cent 
| panel, strip, and fragment, Persian 


XVII-XVIII cent panel, Syrian 

\leppo), XVII-XVIII cent.; hangings 

2), Chinese, XVIII cent Gift of Miss Lily Place 
COSTUMES Comb, wood, Arabic, XVI-XVI1 cent Gift of Miss Lily Plax 


WOODWORK AND | NI ‘Mould, seals (2 fragments (2) with 
a ivory inlay, Egypto-Arabic, XVI-XVIII 
cent.; box with ivory inlay Egyptian, 
XVI cent Gift of Miss Lily lace 
\KMS AND ARMOI Sword guards 100 Japanese XI\ 
Wing H, Room 6 XIX cent Lent by The Armor and 
Arms Clul 
/ Wing H, Room 9 Half-armor, abt. 1530; complete harness 
bt 1500—German broadsword — of 
Oliver Cromwell, 1650; pistols (2) of 
Wing H, Room 7 George Washington XVIII cent 





DD N ‘Drawings (5 ouache and pas by 
John H. Twachtman, America 852 
QO2 | by The Art S 
Le | ( New York 
I t Me lallion rved Woo ( rist Sur 
rounded by Saints, Greel XVII 
XVIII cent Ler y Mrs. | rd k 
}ronze statue, Standing Figure of a Boy 
wv Clyde du Vernet Hun Americal 
ontempora Le ry ¢ Ver 
HH 
TEXTILES Medallion, ecclesiastic: embroidery 
Wing H, Room 22 Christ Blessing, Greek or Armeniat 
XVII-XVIII cent part of pillow 
case, cushion cover, bedspread, child s 
skirt, part of skirt, sleeves (3), and la 
edging, Greek Islands, late XVII l-ear 


XIX cent part otf bedspread \s 
| Minor, eal} \ ATA cent Cults 2 
| anos, \ | 4 a nt l \ M I } Wil Ie I 


Not vet placed on Exhibition 


Recent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 6 
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MEMBERSHIP 

BENEFACTORS, Who contribute or devise $50,000 
FELLOWS IN P I vho contr I 5,000 
FELLOWS FOR LiFe. Who contribute 1.000 
CONTRI ING MEM n 

nually 25 
Fettowsuie Men ) pay ar 

n Wty @) 
SUSTAINING MEM ypav anni \ 25 
ANNUAL Memb ho ] ually 10 

RIVIL \ T I r ‘ o tk 
oO lowing Privile t 


\ ticket admitting the member and his familys 





and non-resident friends.on Mondavsand Fridays 
len complimentary tickets a vear, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 








ihe b E TIN 1a py the 
por 

\ st kK shed for gener 

stri !) reques he Museum 

if j 1 pri eves to Vict i 
‘ ses of members are entitled, Contributing 
Sustaining, Fellowship Members have, upon re 
quest, do the number of tickets to the Mu 
seun rded to Annt Members; their families 
ire ded in the invitation to any general re- 
ception, ar enever their subscriptions in the 
iveTegal t toS1,000 they shall be entitled 
to be elec ows for Life, and to become 
nembers « i Corpor yn For further 
parti rs jdress tt secretary 

\D MISSION 

M. (St y from P.M.); Saturday 
until ( { 

On Monday Frid dmission fee o 
25 el nat j ) eX pt members and 
} ro ) pilin r\ icke S 

( I I seven ears O o¢ I ) 

ed I SS a mpa ed bv ar dult 

\I wWers ar Imitted oO pay days o pres 
illo thei ck Persons holding 
nembe ymplim \ kets are entitled to 

EXPERT GUIDANCI 
yrs desir SPec lirection or assistan 

stud\ tI ctions he Museum m 
5 re the services of members of the staff on 

} 4 ) h SECT r\ \ , ) 
should preferably be made I 

his service I > Members 1 to icher 
he public schools of New York City Ss wel 
sto pupils under their guidance 0 all other 
i charge of o War ar tur is made with 

' 1,40? ) ‘ ? \ eT \ t t y t cn 

person 1} roup ex, ling four 1 er 
PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to . 
pupils, and art students: and for use of the Li- 
brary, « SSTOOTMS. S 1\ OMS Olle ion of lan- 
tern slides, and Museum collections, see special 

ea 

kk quc ry permits » COP nd to pnoto 

raph i } Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretar\ No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras Permits are issued for all davs except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal ho 
days. For further information, see special leaflet 

PUBLICATIONS 
CATAI s published by the Museum and 





APHS Of all objects belonging to t 
re on sale at the Fifth Avenue et 
| me (¢3 he | ti the m I Staircas 

Lists will be sent on ipplication. Orders by ma 

mav iddressed Oo the Secretary 

RESTAURANT 
\ restaurant located in the basement on the 
north side of the main building is open from 

12 M. to half hour before closing tir 


